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BESCULD FEOM THE WOLY. 


THE EXILE’S TRUST: 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue idea of his daughter being made a countess took 
possession of Jules from that day. He brooded over 
the prospect, and, after his own fashion, took measures 
to ensure it. Lucelle was forbidden to do any house or 
field work that might soil her hands, which were to be 
kept white and smooth, as became a lady; her father 
insisted upon her sitting in the best rooms of the 
chiteau, engaged a village dame skilled in such matters 
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to teach her fine needlework, and thought of engaging 
a country musician to instruct her in playing either the 
dulcimer or the harpsichord; which antiquated instru- 
ments happened to be found among the Devigne 
furniture. He said there was no use in employing a 
dancing master, for nobody could dance better than his 
Lucelle; but he commanded her, on pain of his dis- 
pleasure, to wear her new dresses’ every day; and, 
having corn to sell in the next market, took her with 
him to Domfront to get fitted with morocco shoes, and 
have her hair cut in the newest fashion. Lucelle was 
glad enough to go to Domfront; tho little old place 
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contained all the sights and wonders o a great town for 
her, familiar only with the forest village. She had no 
objections io getting morocce shoes and wearing new 
dresses, as what girl would ? but her father’s reason for 
those extraordinary changes she could not make out, 
and began to fear he was going out of his mind, till 
the matter was made clear to her on their homeward 
way. 

it was that season of the year when the winter 
approaches the spring; the days were lengthening, but 
the nights still trenched upon them; the rigorous 
frosts were gone, and the earliest flowers were peeping 
out in sheltered places, but the sheep were still kept in 
the warm folds, and the howl of the hungry wolf was 
heard by night about the forest farms. Jules had gone 
to market with daughter, servants, corn and all in_ his 
own substantial waggon, drawn by four great Norman 
oxen, to get over the ruts and sloughs of the forest road. 
His corn had heen sold to advantage; the requisites for 
home consumption had been bought ; the shoemaker 
had fitted Lueelle with his best moroccoes, declaring 
all the time there was not such g foot in the provinge; 
the barber had cut her hair in a style which he said 
was worn by gll the great ladies of Paris, and would 
not go out of fashion for twenty years, but the honest 
man forgot to gay that he had taken as much off the 
long and glossy locks ag would make a set of false 
curls for one of his richest customers. §0 much busi- 
ness made the party late in returning; the night came 
down upon them galm and goo]; but the full magn, 
which rose glmos} as the sun set, lif up the forass 
country like a seeand day. It was slow but chegpfy} 
travelling; and at @ spot about twa leagues from St, 
Renne, where the read wound s and narrow up @ 


wooded hill, Jules and his daughter alighted for a brigk 
walk in the mggnlight, leaving Jean Closnet and Clauda 
Lemette to bring up the waggon and oxen, 

“What a gloriong night, father!" said Lucelle, 
' looking up to the clear sky and rognd ppon the ancient 


trees, which geemed bathed in liqnid gilver, ‘ Ninette 
says this was the sort of*night our fips} parents had in 
Eden.” 

“May be they were," said Jules ; “but in my youth they 
said that in such nights the fées used to meet late tra- 
vellers and tell them their fortunes. We never gee or 
hear of one of them pow; hut I wish they would meet 
us and tell thy fortune, Lucelle, for I think it will be 
good and great. ‘Tell me now, my daughter, wouldst 
thou not like to be a great lady, to ride in a coach-and- 
six, to wear silks and satins, to have a score of seryants, 
and live in a grand chateau P” . 

“ We live in a chateau, father,” said Lueelle. 

“Yes, my child; as it happens, we do, But EF am 
only a peasant, and thou art a peasant’s daughter. 
How much finer it would be to be called Madame la 
Comtesse, and get honour and reverence wherever you 
turned your head! Lucelle, if I heard and saw that, 
I would die in peace; and it is like to happen yet. 
Listen, my girl, and I'll tell you a secret.” And Jules 
drew his daughter nearer to himself. “A great noble- 
man, no less than the Count de St. Renne, has set 
his heart on you, and asked you from me in 
marriage.” 

“ Father!” said Lucello; but there she stopped short, 
gnd looked him in the face with mingled surprise and 
terror. : 

“What, my child! Are you not willing to be made 
a great lady ?” said Jules, much astonished too. 

“You said the Count did not do as much for you as 
he might have done in the Terror time.” 
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“ Tho Terror time is oyer, my child—by God's blessing 
never to come back.” 

“ He ig old and I am young, father,” 

“ So much the better ; the older a man gets he grows 
the wiser; and young men never make steady husbands. 
You won't be a foolish girl, Lueelle; you won’t vex your 
father, and throw away your own good luck. Ask 
Ninette, and she will tell you out of her Bible—though 
for that matter you can read it yourself—that no child 
ever got a blessing who did not obey her parents. Iam 
the only parent you have, Lucelle; and you are my only 
child. It is all for your good I am striving; it is 
you that I think of day and night; and you won’t dis- 
obey me, but marry the Count and get my blessing.” 

“T will never disobey you, father”—and Lucelle’s eyes 
filled with tears—* I will never disobey you: but don’t 
send me away from you and Ninette; let mo stay with 
you. I don’t want to marry—I am far too young.” 

' Nonsense, girl! But what can that be P” said Jules, 
as a rustling sound came through the thick underwood 
which now skirted their path. I'll wagor it’s a stag 
caught by his horns, I have my hunting-knife about me 
—wait for me, Lucelle; we shall take venison home,” 
and he dashed into the thicket. 
‘ Lucelle stood for a ng ag om | after him ee his 
gure disapper among ushes and brambles; 
then tan gleam of fiery eyes, and out of the 
self-same thicket darted a large grey wolf, The forest 
girl knew that her only chance for life was to climb up 
a trea; she flew to the nearest and tried to soale its 
gnarled trunk, uttering wild eries for help; but the wolf 
was upon her, she felt it seize her flowing mantle, and 
her senses forsopk her; but at the same instant a young 
soldier burst through the wood sword in hand, passed 
his weapon with the speed of lightning throngh the 
rayenoug animal, and laid it dead at her feet, 

ff My daughter! ried Jules, breaking from the 
thicket just in time tq see the siranger supporting 
speci in his arms and the great wolf stretched before 

f£ am not hurt, father |" were the girl's first feeble 
words ag she opened her eyes and looked thanks that 
ng wards could speak to her deliverep, 

ft Phank God!" gaid Jules, ang he gould aay no more; 
but he heard the young soldier pepeat the words ina 
tone ag low and earnest as higewn, A minute more and 
they had all recovered themselves ; Tncelle slipped away 
from the stranger's arm and leant on hor father’s breast, 
and Jules poured put his thanks and blessings on the 
gallant man whe had eome gg timely to her rescue. 

*} deserve no thanks, monsieur,” said the young 
saldier ; my sword was never sq fortunate before,” and 
he wiped the bloody steel gn the grass and returned it 
to its scabbard. ‘Thank Heaven I was in time; and there 
was none to spare, you see,” he continued, pointing to 
some shreds of Lucelle’s mantle which still hung from 
the wolf's teeth. “But the night is cold; allow me the 
‘pleasure of assisting mademoiselle to her home.” 

“ You will come home with us, my brave soldier; it is 
not two leagues off, and our waggon is coming up. We 
live at the Chateau Devigne, on the banks of La Brice; 
you will know it if you are not a stranger in the forest 
country; my name is Jules Dubois, and this is my 
only child whose life you haye saved. Ask him to come 
home with us, Lucelle: a French soldier can never refus 
a request from a petticoat;” and Jules laughed outright 
at his own jest, for joy had made the sober man boyish 
again. 

Lucelle did ask in her low sweet voice. 

The soldier said she did him too much honour, but he 
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would be happy to go home with them, and his look 
gaid the same. 

“T am a stranger in the forest country,” he said, in 
answer to Jules, “ but my father and mother were natives 
of it; they are both dead, and I have no relations in the 
land; but my regiment happens to be recruiting at 
Falaise, and I got leave of absence to see some old places 
that have a hold on my memory, and was marching on 
St. Renne by moonlight, when I was lucky enough to 
hear mademoiselle’s call. My name is Romane le Nor- 


man. 

“Ti is a good name,” said Jules; “my father and 
mother knew people of it in Upper Normandy; perhaps 
they were not yours, but I am sure you have a right to 


your name, being a true Norman, as you have proved 
yourself this night, and a handsome one too, my lad, as 
any eye may see.” 

The soldier bowed and smiled faintly, but Jules’ rustic 
compliment was not unmerited; even by the moonlight 
his fine athletic frame, and face of the best Norman 
type, were striking for their manly beauty, and the noble 
frankness of his look and manner marked him out as 
one to be esteemed and trusted above common men. 

The waggon had come up by this time, and great was 
the astonishment of Jean and Claude to see the slain 
wolf and hear the terrible adventure. The two honest 
peasants first devoutly gave thanks to the Preserver of 
all for the escape of their young mistress—they had 
begun to call her so on account of Jules’ increased 
gentility ; then they praised the soldier to the skies, and 
said they knew he would do brave things against the 
enemies of France, and be made a captain at least. 
Lastly they skinned the wolf with their hunting-knives, 
to take home its hide for a trophy, and advised Jules to 
lose no time in getting forward, for there were wolves 
and boars abroad; they had heard them rustling in the 
woods all the way, and there was not a gun among the 
party. Jules lost notime accordingly. Lucelle got into 
the waggon; he and the soldier marched on before it; 
and, the worst part of the road being now passed, another 
hour brought them to Chateau Devigne. 

Romane le Norman’s gallant exploit was soon made 
known to those at home, and he got honour and praise 
from them all, especially the old nurse, who thanked 
God first, and him secondly, for saving the life of the 
dear and only child, as the whole household called and 
thought Lucelle. Independent of that great service 
which made him doubly welcomed to the chateau, the 
soldier would have created no small interest in any 
house in St. Renne, The men of the rank-and-file have, 
at least in modern times, a social status among the 
French people far above that allowed them in England. 
The more military character of the nation, and the con- 
scription which brings all classes of men into the army, 
have doubtless contributed to this state of things, and at 
the time of our story the soldiers of France were at once 
her strength and her pride. They had not only cleared the 
land of the invaders who had burst into it on all sides to 
crush the great Revolution, but carried their victorious 
arms far into the hostile territories, and spread their con- 
quests from the Tiber to the Elbe. Romane le Norman 
had been a sharer in those great battles and famous 
Victories with which all Europe was ringing: his uniform 
was that of the Norman Chasseurs, who had played 
such a brilliant part in the Italian campaign; and on his 
breast he wore two medals, the one inscribed “Lodi,” 
and the other “ Arcole.” It was glorious for the forest 
family to hear him tell of those hard-won fields; even 
prudent Jules and pious Ninette listened with breathless 
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high in France at the time, and, in the dagzled eyes of 
multitudes, it was never less blame-worthy, for the land 
seemed to be winning not only its own freedom, but that 
of Europe too, and the tyrannies of ages were falling 
before its armies. it 2 

Romane told them many a thrilling tale by their fire- 
side that evening. ‘The neighbours were duly informed 
of his exploit in the saving of Lucelle’s life and his visit 
to the chateau, and they crowded in to congratulate the 
family and do honour to the brave soldier. It was old 
and homely times once more in Jules Dubois’ dwelling. 
Under tho influence of the time and the absence of the 
Count, he forgot his lately assumed rank. The whole 
family assembled in the great warm kitchen. There the 
neighbours were received, and the talk went on in the 
yet long evenings, with the soldier seated in the place of 
honour by Jules’ own side, and a cup of good cider or 
better wine from Domfront for all comers. The neigh- 
bours made festivities in turn for the family and their 
guest; at every house in the village, and every farm 
around it, entertainments were given in their honour, 
and Romane le Norman became the hero of St. Renne. 
His graphic power of desoribing the scenes through 
which he had passed, his patriotic devotion tohis country 
and the young chief who then led her hosts to victory 
and fame, would have been sufficient to make him the 
most popular man in all the forest, and there were the 
additional recommendations of untiring good-nature, 
manly frankness, and that unassuming modesty which 
generally accompanies and always sets off real merit. 
At one thing about him, all the St. Renne people were 
surprised, and some of them disappointed. The light 
heart and gay manner so commonly characteristic of 
the French soldier were wanting in Romane: his speech 
was generally calm and serious; when silent, his look 
was apt to be grave and sad, and his most lively hours 
were dashed as if by the memory of some great sorrow. 

“He has met with some sad and strange dispensa- 
tion, of which he cares not to speak,” said Ninette, in 
her confidential talk with Jules concerning their guest. 
Like everything in the house, they had got back to 
their old familiar footing. “It is a pity that such a 
burden should have fallen on one so young, and seem- 
ingly so good and brave; but may be it was sent to 
teach and temper his youth, which indeed is a hot and 
headlong season with the best and wisest.” 

It was that opinion of the young soldier and his un- 
common gravity that made Ninette some days after, 
as they gathered round the hearth in the falling twi- 
light, with a fire on which the piled-up wood had not 
yet begun to blaze, and for once no neighbours present, 
say to him, “Monsieur le Norman, in all your travels 
and battles in Italy, did you ever meet or hear of a 
young man called Gaston Devigne ?” 

*T know him well,” said Romane; “he belongs to 
my regiment. What of him, Madame Ninette ?” 

“He was the son of the Sieur who owned this 
chateau before Master Jules there bought it; I nursed 
him in his infancy, and sore grieved was I to hear that 
he had left his father, who is one of the emigrants and 
attached to the old cause, to take up the new opinions 
and serve under your young general.” 

“Many a man has done the same. Sons cannot 
always be of their fathers’ mind : the old and the young 
have differed since the world was new.” And Romane 
leant back in the shadowy corner where he was seated. 
* Ah, but no young man can expect a blessing who 
goes against his father,” cried Jules; “neither man 




















































interest. Many causes made military enthusiasm run 


nor woman, boy nor girl, can expect it, I say.” He 
knew that Lucelle was seated in the opposite corner, 
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and the opportunity was a good one for setting forth 
the virtue of obedience. “ Monsieur le Norman, I sup- 
pose you soldiers set little store by old folks and their 
judgment ; but I tell you that young Devigne will never 
come to good, in this world or the next, except he re- 
pents and goes back to his honourable father.” 

“ His father is dead!” said Romane, in a tone so deep 
and hollow that it startled them all. 

“Dead!” said Jules. “ How know you that, young 
man P” 

“Gaston Devigne had sure intelligence of it when 
we were before Mantua, six months ago. The Sieur 
sailed from the port of London in the ‘Fleur de Lis,’ 
bound for Quebec; the owners had changed her name 
from the ‘Polly Ann,’ because she was to carry out 
French emigrants to our old colony in Lower Canada, 
but,” and Romane’s voice sunk to a hoarse whisper, 
“the ship went to pieces in a storm on one of the 
Newfoundland sandbanks, and every soul on board 
perished.” 

There was a general uprising and rush to the other 
side of the room, for Ninette dropped from her seat as if 
struck down, and for some minutes they thought her 
spirit was gone; but the nurse came back to conscious- 
ness and sorrow. None had ever seen her so moved 
before. “My master, my noble master!” she cried. 
“To die in his exile, and by the stormy sea! Oh that 
IT had died before I heard such news!” The young 
soldier had slipped away in the confusion; and when the 
poor heart-stricken nurse retired to her own room, 
admitting no comforter but Lucelle, Jules followed him 
out in the clear cold night; but it was to ask questions 
and ascertain beyond a doubt that his information was 
true. The idea of owning the estate and making 
Lucelle heiress of it had overcome early friendship and 
grateful memory ; and the news, that would have grieved 
him as sore as it did Ninette but one year before, called 
forth only keen inquiries, some common-place expressions 
of regret, and a strong declaration that it was all the 
fault of young Gaston, and he would never come to 
good. 

Romane stood leaning against one of the tall lime- 
trees that helped to fence the orchard. He answered 
Jules’ questions calmly, but he had nothing more to 
tell. The shock his intelligence had given to Ninette 
evidently troubled him, and it required some persuasion 
to make him return within doors. He did return, how- 
ever, at Jules’ earnest request ; and as the sound sense 
and Christian faith of the good nurse at length restored 
her composure, she rejoined the family circle. Jules 
felt half displeased at her grief, though he could not 
say so—the man was conscious that it reflected on him- 
self. Ninette revolted at the little care he showed for 
the death of his early friend, and half guessed the cause; 
but Ninette was prudent, and, though she did not forget, 
she allowed the subject to rest. It was not mentioned 
to the neighbours; the Sieur had passed out of their 
recollection in the lapse of years, except when some old 
people, who remembered his early and better days, 
would speak of him with kindly regret, as one of the 
many lost in the storm of the Revolution. 

Lucelle remembered him only as the great man of 
whom her childhood stood in awe. The news of his 
death did not grieve her, but the sorrow of her good 
nurse did. Having no knowledge of the secret compact, 
she could not understand how that news affected her 
father and told on his schemes, but, in the simplicity of 
her affection for him, thought it was well that the death 
ofthe man he had talked of and prayed for so often con- 
cerned him now so little. But Lucelle had a concern of 
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her own of which she thought more, and spoke not at all, 
A new interest had arisen in her young life; a new 
world had opened before her, made up of dreams and 
fancies indeed, but not the less real to the heart and 
hope of youth. The brave and handsome young soldier 
who had saved her from the ravenous wolf, and become 
the familiar guest of her family, had impressed the heart 
and mind of Jules Dubois’ heiress as the accomplished 
Count de St. Renne never could do, with all his worldly 
wiles and studied graces. Lucelle didnot steal away to knit 
in the porch or sew in some of the upper rooms; when 
Romane sat talking with the family or relating his ad- 
ventures, she was always there, an eager and delighted 
listener, wrapped up in the talk or tale till the young 
soldier’s gaze would turn with unfeigned admiration to 
her beautiful face, lighted up with intelligence and 
enthusiasm, and then the rose on her cheek would take a 
deeper tinge, and her soft eyes droop to the ground, 
Romane le Norman had become the hero of St. Renne 
for the time; and he was more than all the heroes of the 
world to her—the greatest man she had seen or heard 
of—the best, the noblest. There is no glory like that 
which the young and loving heart bestows on its first 
conqueror ; and, wise and good girl though she was, 
Lucelle felt proud of his admiration, and flattered by his 
attentions. They were not like those of the Count, pre- 
pared, pointed, and intrusive, but manifestly the dictates 
of un honest heart and a modest but manly nature. On 
that account, perhaps, they escaped the notice of the nurse 
and the father. Ninette was prudent, and Jules was 
cautious ; but the sorrow of the one and the schemes of 
the other, not to speakof the blunting power which 
years seem to exercise on the perceptions of most people 
in matters of the kind, prevented them from seeing how 
the case went between Romane and Lucelle. 

The girl scarcely saw it herself, till, one day, when 
the young soldier’s visit was near its end, he had told 
the family that his leave of absence would expire in the 
following week, and he must join his regiment, which 
was to form part of the secret expedition then being pre- 
pared in the southern ports of France, much wondered 
at, much speculated on, and ultimately known as the 
campaign of Egypt. There was in the large old-fashioned 
garden of the chiteau a plot of ground enclosed bya 
low box hedge on all sides except the north, where it was 
sheltered by a very high and ancient one of laurel and 
holly, which divided the garden from the orchard, 
and almost hid the end of a narrow by-path which led 
through the fruit-trees and the corn-fields beyond, and 
made a short cut to the village. That plot was planted 
with many flowers not then common in Normandy, bui 
natives of the south, for the spot was warm and sunny. 
In the centre was a small arbour of trellis-work covered 
with jasmine, and hard by it a fountain flowing from the 
beak of a marble swan into a basin bordered with moss 
and planted with water-lilies. Tradition said it had been 
made for one of the daughters of the Devigne family, 
who died young and much lamented, in a long-past 
generation; but ever since Jules came to the chateau 
the plot had been called his daughter’s garden, and 
Lucelle was accustomed to dress and keep it with the 
help of Jean Closnet and Claude Lemette, the only gar 
deners in her father’s establishment. Latterly Jules 
had not considered gardening genteel enough employ: 
ment for her, but, as his notions on that subject had 
somewhat relaxed of late, she took the opportunity of 8 
sunny forenoon to hoe and trim the flowers, now waking 
from their winter sleep ; and, Jean and Claude being both 
at work in the fields, the young soldier volunteered t 
help her. 
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“JT am no gardener, mademoiselle, ne said, “though 
I once had a spot of my own something like this: but it 
is long ago; the flowers have forgotten me, and I have 
forgotten how to deal with them, in learning sword- 
exercise and military discipline: but I will do what you 
direct with all my might and main.” 

“You are very good,” said Lucelle. They were stand- 
ing among the budding shrubs and rising flowers 
alone. 

“T wish I were, for then perhaps you would think 
more of me, mademoiselle; I am but a poor soldier,” 
and Romane looked her in the face with such an honest 
loving look—“ I have nothing but my sword and my 
heart to lay at your feet; but I have won two medals, 
you see, and our general has promised me the first 
lientenancy vacant in my regiment. I will distinguish 
myself in the expedition, mademoiselle; I will, if you only 
promise to think of me. Every French soldier carries a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack, they say; and when 
I return at the head of a battalion, your father might 
consent if you would be my bride.” 

“My father wishes me to marry the Count de St. 
Renne, and I cannot disobey him,” said the simple true- 
hearted girl, while her head drooped and her eyes filled 
with tears. She had never felt the full misery of the 
expected sacrifice till now. 

“No, Lucelle,” said Romane, taking her hand—the 
emotion of the moment made him familiar—“ you cannot 
and you should not disobey your father; that is the sin 
Gaston Devigne has to repent of, and you know what is 
said and thought of him. But surely he will not press 
you to marry the Count, a man of fifty years, as I am told, 
and of no good repute for his doings in the Terror time? 


Your father loves you too well to force you into such a 
marriage. Besides, you are very young; there is time 
enough ; and I may come back a better match than the 


Count, Lucelle ! 
think of me ?” 

“T will always think of you and pray for you,” she 
said, the large tears now streaming down her cheeks 
and dropping on the flowers; “but I cannot disobey my 
father. Oh, why did the Count ever come here ?” 

“You are not married to him yet, Lucelle; let us trust 
in Providence you never will be. Something may happen 
to set the old fellow aside: if he had either shame or 
grace, he couldn’t think of forcing himself and his grey 
hairs on a young beauty like you. There are some men 
in my regiment who would make short work with him. 
But these are evil courses, Lucelle: I do not ask you to 
disobey your father—God forbid I should; but, when I 
am far away, sometimes think kindly of the poor young 
soldier who will live and die without love or marriage if 
he cannot win you for his bride.” 

Lucelle looked up, and was about to speak, when they 
were both startled by a step behind the high evergreen 
hedge. Romane caught up a hoe and set to work with it 
not very skilfully ; Lucelle wiped her eyes in great haste 
and fell to pruning a myrtle; and in at the wicker gate, 
which led from the orchard path to the garden, walked 
Count de St, Renne. 


My own Lucelle, will you promise to 





STATIONARY SHIPS ON THE THAMES. 


We lately took occasion to describe the uses of the 
“Dreadnought” hospital ship, by far the largest estab- 
lishment moored on the Thames. But this river has 
Upon its waters many other floating fixtures, of humbler 
Proportions indeed, but equally useful in their own 
spheres of action. We propose to give a brief description 
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of these institutions; for it is consolatory, in this era 
of iron-clads, to know that we have in Great Britain 
some really useful wooden walls. 

The port of London may be said, for practical 
purposes, to be between London Bridge and Graves- 
end, and at each of these points is placed a little Queen’s 
ship, which furnishes a rendezvous for that watchful 
body of men commonly called Custom-house officers. 
These guardians of her Majesty’s revenue may be seen 
afloat here, there, and everywhere, at all hours of the 
day and night, in vessels big and little; from the pon- 
derous East Indiaman that is hauled with much noise 
and tumult into the Blackwall Docks, to the open barge 
that clumsily labours up the stream, and at length 
pushes her way into the Regent’s Canal, or up Ber- 
mondsey Dock Head. About 500 men in uniform, of 
various ranks and employments, are constantly engaged 
in this service; and as nearly 1,200,000 vessels arrive 
annually in the port of London, it may be pronounced 
that the duties of these officials, if not too onerous, are 
tolerably constant. 

The “ Harpy,” a dull-looking little hulk, is moored off 
the Custom-house, and is often well-nigh hidden among 
a pretentious crowd of puffing steamers. The pennant, 
however, proclaims superiority of rank over all other 
neighbours ; and though the “ Harpy” is one of “our 
failures,” not only as a fighting ship, but in respect of 
sea-worthiness, her useful qualities are great in this com- 
paratively humbler sphere of action. She was launched 
from a somewhat celebrated Blackwall ship-building 
yard soon after the commencement of the Crimean War, 
and formed one of a prospective flotilla of gunboats des- 
tined for warfare in the Baltic. She was, however, con- 
demned not many weeks after taking to her “native 
element,” was never commissioned, and was fitted up 
at Chatham about six years ago for this present duty, 
which, by dint of careful caulking and nursing, she 
fulfils in a tolerably satisfactory manner. The “ Harpy” 
may, without any slur upon her character, be fairly 
classed as a “house of call for Customs’ officers,” but 
with this distinction, that, unlike establishments on shore 
so titled, she possesses no license for beer, spirits, or 
tobacco. It is not the province of the writer to say if 
such are consumed on board or not, but it is certain that 
they are neither bought nor sold. A large consumption 
of mutton chops and fried potatoes goes on at frequent 
intervals, and the galley-boy complains that “they 
mostly wants ’em all in a heap.” This irregular demand 
for refreshments, however galling to the mind of the boy, 
is inevitable; for the vessel is placed here solely for the 
purpose of affording temporary accommodation to the 
officers during their intervals of rest, where they are pro- 
vided with a warm and dry shelter, and the means of 
cooking anything they please, “ gridiron fashion.” This 
ship is dedicated, in fact, to eating, drinking, and napping 
(not sleeping). There are four cabins between-decks ; 
one forward, for the watermen, another (formerly the 
engine-room) for the examiners, a third for the surveyors 
and their papers, and a fourth for the shipkeeper. Two 
surveyors and fifteen examining officers are the average 
number of temporary residents here, their stay seldom 
exceeding five or six hours, 

And now we proceed to the other end of the port, the 
interval of water-way being some twenty-cight miles, 
through crowds of shipping and past docks holding as 
many more vessels; past Woolwich, with its royal naval 
belongings, and its fine old Marines’ Hospital on the hill 
above; past the slopes of Kent on the one bank, and the 
marshes of Essex on the other, and soon to Gravesend, 
the starting-point for most of our finest outwards 
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bound ships. Here there is a large Customs’ establish- 
ment, calculated to accommodate many men and officers 
ashore, besides about twenty afloat. These latter are 
lodged on board the “ Dolphin,” which is moored off the 
Custom-house Quay. She is a brig of 319 tons, was 
launched about thirty years ago, and may, with pardon- 
able vanity, scorn to recognise as a fellow-worker her 
inglorious comrade of the Upper Pool. For twenty- 
one years this vessel was engaged in much active service, 
including some rough work with the natives about the 
west coast of Africa. She was at this time considered 
a model vessel of her size; but her days of glory are 
over, and, deprived of guns, spars, and rigging; she now 
possesses many more useful and peaceable than orna- 
mental and warlike qualities. Her internal arrange- 
ments are precisely similar to those of the “ Harpy,” 
and her temporary occupants are usually engaged in the 
same performances here as in their resting-place near 
London Bridge. This establishment, however, has of 
late had a much smaller number of occupants than 
formerly ; for, though the quantity of shipping has in- 
creased year by year, no corresponding addition has been 
made to the out-door staff of Customs’ officials, and 
so their work now allows very few intervals of rest. So 
much has trade increased, that, during the past year, 
more than 2,800 vessels passed Gravesend without being 
boarded by examining officers. 

The wages of these men are liberal, and justly so; for 
this kind of duty is particularly trying to the phy- 
sical powers, and we might reasonably conjecture that a 
large number were constantly on the sick-list. But itis 


found, from a very complete and valuable report com- 
piled by Dr. Dickson, R.N., medical officer to the Cus- 
toms, that the average number on the daily sick-list 


does not exceed two per cent. of the whole force. 
The duty, at Gravesend especially, is in the winter very 
hard, and there are no home comforts within reach. A 
notable example of longevity is, however, still on duty 
there, in the person of an old man, who told the 
writer that he was eighty-six years old, had spent sixty- 
six years of his life in the service, “and,” he added, 
with a sly chuckle, “ during that time I have been under 
the doctor’s hands for six weeks only.” 

In journeying up the Thames from Gravesend, Green- 
hithe is passed on the left, and an account of useful 
wooden walls on this river would be incomplete without 
mention of a ship that is moored off this village. Some 
fourteen years ago a society was established with the 
object of providing for the homeless and destitute boys 
of Lendon. <A house was first opened in Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, and afterwards in Great Queen Street, at 
which latter place this society has since carried on suc- 
cessfully its charitable operations. At the beginning of 
the present year it was resolved to extend its benefits, 
and to establish an institution afloat. In pursuance 
of this idea, application was made for the loan of a 
ship, and the “Chichester” was handed over to this 
society by the Admiralty. She was built in the year 
1843, but her career, like that of the “ Worcester” 
(shortly to be described), has been by no means glorious, 
for she was never in commission. Lately fitted out in 
Messrs. Green’s dock at Blackwall, she can accom- 
modate 200 boys, and has at the present time 
104 on board, the estimated cost for each boy being 
£15 annually. The appeals that have been lately 
made on her behalf, through the advertising columns of 
our daily journals, should not be made in vain, for those 
who assist in the support of this ship will have the 
double satisfaction of helping to clear our thronging 
streets of much idle but active humanity, and of assisting 
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to increase the present limited supply of competent 
merchant seamen.* 

A little farther Londonwards we shall find a very 
good specimen of the old British frigate, moored 
off Purfleet, a village on the right bank of the river. The 
School-ship Society was formed in the year 1859, for 
the purpose of furnishing a home for boys whose career 
in wrong-doing was sufficiently limited to give some 
hope of eventual reformation, and the “ Cornwall” was 
obtained and fitted up as a place of residence for tliese 
boys. She is one of the oldest ships now moored on 
the river, and of frigates, next to the “ Warspite” in 
size. Her sum of active service must have been very 
limited, for she was never commissioned after 1819, and 
her upper deck has lately required a considerable 
amount of repair. A certain allowance is granted from 
the Treasury for the expenses of this establishment, 
which is classed as a reformatory as well as a school, 
Metropolitan magistrates sometimes commit young 
offenders direct to this ship, and in other cases recom- 
mend that part of their term of punishment shall be 
passed in prison, and the rest on board the “ Cornwall.” 
This latter is perhaps the more usual course. A contti- 
bution is also paid for each boy sent from a county assizes 
or sessions, out of the county rates; and other funds are 
forthcOming under the head of private subscriptions. 
Accommodation is afforded for 200 boys, but the average 
number of inmates, up to the present time, has not ex- 
ceeded 140. Their duration of stay on board this ship 
varies from two to three years, after which paid situs 
tions are found for them in merchantmen. They are 
finally sent away, amply provided with clothing, anda 
good opportunity is thus afforded them of earning an 
honest livelihood. The class of education adopted, fits 
them, indeed, for all the higher grades of a seaman’s 
career. » They are taught here reading, writing, the ele- 
mentary principles of navigation, and are also instructed, 
as a result of good conduct, in sailmaking and tailoring, 
by which latter employment they are enabled to earn, 
during residence in the “ Cornwall,” a certain amount 
of what is termed reward-money. The scale of rations 
is tolerably liberal, and the boys appear to thrive upon 
it exceedingly well. They turn in at eight, and all 
hammocks are rolled up and packed at five a.m. in the 
summer and six in the winter months. The superit- 
tendent says that punishments are comparatively rare, 
and that decidedly vicious dispositions are the exception 
rather than the rule among them. There is very little 
sickness indeed, and the mortality has, up to the present 
time, averaged less than two per cent. annually. This 
satisfactory state of things is not attained without the 
most scrupulous attention to cleanliness and order, and 
that of the smartest description. The main deck is used 
as a school-room and mess-room, and includes besides 
the quarters and office of the captain-superintendent aft, 
the galley, sick bay, and petty officers’ quarters for- 
ward the ship. The lower deck is wholly appropriated 
to sleeping quarters, with the exception of a small store 
room at the extreme end of the vessel. The hammocks 
are slung across the deck, or, nautically speaking, 
athwartships. A passage about two feet wide is left 
between them, which runs fore and aft along the deck, 
and so strict supervision is maintained by those on 
watch. A descent into the hold of the ship reveals a 
most satisfactory expanse of limewashed timbers and 
bulkheads ; two rows of water-tanks, and a certail 





* Some account of the class of boys from whom its inmates are take, 
and of the inquiries which led to the establishment of this institution, 
will be found in a paper on “‘ Ragamuffins,”” by John Macgregor, Esq 
* Leisure Hour,’’ No. 760. 
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amount of chain-cable, being the only occupants of this 
dim region below the water-line. These old wooden 
walls, in their present state, know nothing of that very 
insanitary and dubious composition called bilge water ; 
and the superintendent can show, with pardonable pride, 
that a sponge miglit be passed along his ship’s keel 
without taking up more than an ounce or two of water. 
This is, of course, an all-important item in the preserva- 
tion of health among the inmates; and it is only by 
great care in all sanitary measures that a stationary 
ship can be made a healthy dwelling-place. Her decks 
are warmed by open fires, which, though more comfort- 
able in appearance, maintain a less equable temperature 
than a system of hot-water pipes. The latter are, how- 
ever, costly, but consume less fuel than the plan at 
present adopted. The working staff of this establish- 
ment consists of a captain-superintendent and ten officials. 

The society is yet in its infancy, and will doubtless 
receive a greater increase of public support when its 
objects and merits are more widely understood in London; 
for it is to our metropolis that this institution should 
chiefly look for financial assistance. The help given by 
the authorities spoken of above, is not sufficient to 
maintain the ship and its inmates without a deficit at 
the end of each year, though the parents of the boys 
have been called upon lately to pay something towards 
their maintenance, and a small sum, amounting to about 
forty pounds annually, has recently been derived from 
this source. The income of the society last year, from 
‘all sources, was little over £3,000. The mercantile 
marine of the port of London are greatly indebted 
for assistance in the supply of seamen to this school- 
ship; for at the end of last year she had furnished to 
the merchant navy no less that 243 boys. The dearth 
of sailors is increasing year by year; and so, by a liberal 
support of this and other like establishments, the ship- 
owners of this country will be using one means to 
remedy an evil that, if not removed, will soon affect 
commercial interests very materially indeed. 

The village of Erith, off which the Marine Society’s 
Training-ship ‘ Worcester” is moored, lies, as all 
Gravesend excursionists ought to know, on the Kentish 
bank of the river, about midway between Woolwich and 


‘Gravesend. Erith is a great rendezvous for yachts and 


yachting men, for it is geographically a convenient 
place at which to drop anchor, and the river here has 
formed for itself a cove very useful as a place of shelter 
for small craft. The “ Worcester” was brought here about 
two years ago, from her former station near Blackwall, 
and is now one of the chief artificial adornments of the 
lower Thames. She was launched in the autumn of 
1843, but was probably classed by “ my lords” as not 
quite up to the mark, for she was never in commission. 
The society that has its school and head-quarters on 
board this ship originated and grew up out of a dearth 
that was found to exist some few years ago of duly 
qualified officers for our merchant navy. A special pre- 
liminary education is undoubtedly required for all pro- 
fessions, and specially so for one that must needs unite 
mathematical skill and precision with a cool head, and 
a natural aptitude for taking the initiative on all occa- 
sions of difficulty and danger. Whether this latter 
desideratum can be acquired is a doubtful matter; but 
it is an error to suppose that men whose futures are 
to be cast in exercising authority in large merchant- 
men can learn all that is necessary by going to sea at 
an early age. This erroneous idea is dying out. The 
art and science of navigation, if known properly, re- 
quire a course of study that can be best obtained in 
the regular routine of scholastic discivline. In the 
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year 1862 several of our leading London shipowners 
and merchants commenced operations for the estab- 
lishment of an officers’ training-ship. ‘The “Worcester” 
was lent by the Government, and at first moored in the 
river near Blackwall. Her present situation is in most 
respects far preferable, being cleaner, healthier, and 
away from the constant din of shipyards, by which she 
was surrounded in her original position. She is calcu- 
lated to hold 130 boys, and accommodation is also pro- 
vided for a commander, a chief officer, five masters, and 
thirteen other officials ; so that, with a full complement 
of pupils, the ship contains 150 persons. Boys are ad- 
mitted into this school between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen. The programme of education is very liberal 
indeed, and no school of any class can show a better réle 
of subjects taught: with regard to a special object. 
Mathematics of tolerably high degree, marine survey- 
ing, and French are, in addition to all general matter, 
taught here, and taught, too, excellently well. School 
is held on the main deck, which also serves the purposes 
of a general day-room. The lower deck is used exclu- 
sively for sleeping quarters, and the hammocks are 
slung from the sides of the ship to iron hooks attached 
to the deck above. Under each hammock is a chest, 
with the name of the owner inscribed thereon. Extra 
scuttles (or small round ports) have been cut for this 
deck, which has assisted the ventilation considerably ; 
and other useful measures in forwarding the same 
object have been planned and adopted by the pre- 
sent commander. That these sanitary measures are 
successful is shown by the fact that, in this little com- 
munity, the annual mortality, up to the present time, 
has been less than one per cent. There is an apparent 
want of room on the main deck for the accommodation 
of the commander and his officers, and this, doubtless, 
is a difficulty more easily seen and felt than remedied. 
The ship is admirably warmed throughout by hot- 
water pipes, heated from a stove placed aft on the lower 
deck. Open stoves in various parts of the vessel were 
first used; but the present plan maintains the air at a 
more equable temperature, and greatly economises fuel. 
Of the upper deck and all aloft nothing but praise can be 
written ; and the officers of merchantmen, as they go up or 
down the river, may take a leaf out of the ‘“ Worcester’s” 
book by scanning the trim condition of her spars and 
ropes. The cost of a boy’s education here amounts to 
about £55 yearly. At the present time this establish- 
ment fairly clears its own expenses; for, since the open- 
ing of the school, 251 pupils have entered, and up to 
the end of June of last year 121 had left for sea. 

The western water boundary of the royal dockyard at 
Woolwich is ornamented by the “ Warspite,” which is the 
oldest ship, and forms the present head-quarters of the 
oldest charitable institution afloat. We say “ornamented” 
advisedly; for, though in close proximity to commissioned 
ships of the Royal Navy, the “ Warspite” loses nothing by 
a comparison with them, which is the highest compliment 
that can be paid to any ship out of active service. The 
Marine Society was established in the year 1756, was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1772, and is in- 
tended to receive boys who are destitute, or those who 
have been apprenticed and are unable, by want of ability 
or an unconquerable aversion, to follow their trades. 
Since the commencement of the society’s operations, 
the vessel “ Beatty,” and her Majesty’s ships “Solebay,” 
“ Tphigenia,” “ Venus,” and “ Warspite”’ have been suc- 
cessively tenanted. Room is found for 140 boys, the 
staff consisting of a commander, a chief officer, two 
schoolmasters, and seven other officers. The regulation 
age for admission ranges from thirteen to sixteen years ; 
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the average stay of each boy is from four and a half to 
five months, and the society sends to sea annually up- 
wards of 300 boys, or considerably more than all the 
other school-ships at present in operation on the Thames 
or elsewhere, The internal fittings and general arrange- 
ments of this ship are of a very superior description, 
and we have no hesitation whatever in classing her 
as the smartest charitable establishment afloat. The 
hearty and healthy aspect of the boys is particularly 
noteworthy; and we append the daily scale of rations 
for each, to show the prandial means used in accom- 
plishing this result. The scale consists of 10 ozs. of 
beef, 10 ozs. of biscuit, 8 ozs. of soft bread, 12o0zs. of 
potatoes, loz. of cocoa, 1-10th of a pound of oatmeal, 
1} ozs. of sugar, 1} ozs.of Scotch barley five times, and 
24 ozs. of split peas twice a week. This may be con- 
sidered as a decidedly good allowance. There is very 
little sickness; the mortality is very small indeed, and 
the ship was happily spared during the cholera epide- 
mic of last year. 

It is satisfactory to know that, in the endless bustle 
and busy work on our great waterway, religion is not 
altogether forgotten. About two hundred yards higher 
up the river, in a distriet commonly called Gibson’s Hole, 
may usually be found an unpretentious little craft, called 
the “ Swan,” half hidden by colliers, and often plentifully 
sprinkled with coal-dust. The “Swan” is a Queen’s 
cutter of 144 tons, rejoices in the respectable age of 
fifty-six years, and is the rendezvous of that emi- 
nently useful society, the Thames Church Mission. 
This mission has been established more than twenty 
years, and during that time its chaplains and officers 

“have visited upwards of 100,000 crafts of various de- 
scriptions, have distributed more than 50,000 Bibles, 


Testaments, and Prayer-books, and have been otherwise 
actively engaged in spreading the gospel. The “ Swan” 
has taken out a roving commission, often looses moor- 
ings, and peacefully makes her way up and down the 


Thames. Service is performed on board; and we are 
assured that these efforts to supply a great spiritual 
want existing in the port of London have not been 
made in vain. 

Having commenced this sketch with a brief descrip- 
tion of those floating stations established for the protec- 
tion of her Majesty’s revenue, it is fitting that we 
should conclude by telling of those useful and neces- 
sary preservers of law and order—the Thames police. 
They are represented on the river by two small ves- 
sels, severally named “ Royalist” and “Scorpion,” 
the former being moored between the bridges of Water- 
loo and Blackfriars, and the latter in Blackwall Reach. 
These vessels were formerly ten-gun brigs, and each is 
now very completely fitted up for the accommodation 
of an inspector and three or four constables. It is 
now sixty-nine years since the Thames police force was 
organised, and there is no doubt whatever that before 
this date the amount of valuable property abstracted 
from vessels lading and discharging was enormous. 
There is now a body of men consisting of a super- 
intendent, twenty-eight inspectors, and ninety-seven con- 
stables in this force; and sixteen boats are employed, 
usually containing a sitter and two rowers. The range 
of inspection extends from Chelsea to Barking Creek, 
and, as the river passes through the counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent, as well as through the City 
of London, the force is armed with powers to apprehend, if 
necessary, any one within the limits of these counties. 
In no other part of London is costly property so 
much exposed ; and great praise is due to the force, under 
whose supervision the arts of thieving and roguery 
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have rapidly decreased in and about the waters and 
banks of the Thames. Though dirt and din are inse- 
parable companions on this river, no other country in 
the world can show so much floating wealth, and display 
so busy a scene as that enacted day by day, and night 
after night, between London Bridge and Greenwich, 
If our readers wish to show to continental friends the 
most satisfactory aspect of England’s greatness and 
prosperity, let them take a trip up and down the Thames, 
and they will then see how much it is our interest as 
well as our duty to practise and cultivate the arts of 


peace. 





CAPE TOWN, TABLE BAY AND MOUNTAIN. 


BY T, BAINES, F.B.G.8. 


Tue rugged promontory of which the southern ex- 
tremity forms the Cape of Good Hope, and the northern 
the group of mountains partially enclosing Table Bay, is 
certainly one of the most picturesque and striking 
objects that can meet the eye after a long sea voyage. 
The height is nearly 4,000 feet, where the precipices of 
Table Mountain overlook the bay ; but these slope gradu- 
ally downward in a succession of bold headlands, and 
deep indented bays, till the “ Cape Point,” nearly forty 
miles south, recedes to a height of only 800 feet. This 
lofty land is connected with the continent of Africa by a 
neck of land scarce twenty miles in breadth, and so low 
that J. A. Van Riebeeck, the first governor of the colony, 
seriously entertained the idea of cutting a canal through 
it, and thus isolating the limited possessions of the 
Dutch East India Company, so as to prevent the driving 
off of cattle by marauders to the main land. 

It has been thought, and apparently with good reason, 
that the Cape promontory was once an island, and that 
the channel between it and the main land was partially 
filled up by sand drifted into it by the opposing winds 
and currents of the Southern and the Atlantic Oceans 
—thus forming, on the north, Table Bay, the chief 
mercantile port of the colony, and on the south, False 
Bay, in a small nook of which, sheltered from every pos 
sible wind, is Simon’s Bay, our principal naval station. 

Up to a very recent period this isthmus was a waste 
of sand hills, slowly but surely shifting before every 
changing gale, alternately burying or exposing the 
patches of heaths, Hottentot figs, or hardy shrubs that 
seemed struggling for existence upon it, and defying 
all attempts at cultivation, till by the persevering 
encouragement of indigenous and the introduction of 
exotic vegetation, portions were reclaimed, and after 
many difficulties a solid embankment was made good. 

About twenty-five years ago a hard road was opened 
across the “Cape Flats,” to the mountainous districts 
beyond, where the admirably constructed road cut on 
the steep hill sides of Sir Lowry’s Pass had already 
obviated the necessity of labouring with heavy-laden 
vehicles through the rugged Hottentot Holland Kloof. 

Later still, steam power has found its way there, 
railroads have been constructed to the neighbouring 
districts, and others are in progress in other parts of the 
colony; while the electric telegraph flashes intelligence 
from its remotest borders, with a rapidity undreamt of, 
even when the dashing mail cart, with its roughly 
harnessed “ span” of horses, superseded the still more 
uncertain post rider, who was not unfrequently sus- 
pected of hunting springboks or searching for bees’ 
nests, when the royal mails were reported to be delayed 
by other causes. 

At the southern extremity of this promontory, which 
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may be called the south-western angle of Africa (though 
itis nob so far south as Cape L’Agulhas on the main 
Jand), the cliffs of the Cape of Good Hope jut boldly 
into the ocean, the waves of which, dashing furiously at 
their base, rise high against their wall-like sides, run 
gently up the beaches of the little bays, or rush with 
hollow moaning into deep chasms tenanted by sea-fowl. 
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diately in front rises the tall cone of the Lion’s Head, 
capped by a dome of granite, precipitous and almost 
inaccessible. The mountain sides slope down on the 
south to Camp’s Bay and Sea Point, and on the north 
to the lower hill called the Lion’s Rump, from the 
signal-station, on which the flags demanding the vessels’ 
names are already fluttering. Behind it are seen the 


IN TASLE BAY. 


‘ On acliff 800 feet in height, so narrow as barely to 
afford room for the foundation, has recently been erected 
the iron light-house of Cape Point; and it is said that, 
were it possible to drop a plummet through the floor, it 
would be found that the sides of the precipice recede so 
much as to leave part of the building overhanging 
empty space. Certain it is that the stones dropped 
from the verge, for the amusement of visitors, fall clear 
into the sea, or, if thrown at low water, bury themselves 
in the sand or are dashed to fragments on the rocks 
below. A much more elevated site might have been 
selected a few hundred yards farther back; but the 
clouds, which during the south-east wind envelop the 
higher peaks, would so frequently have obscured the 
light as to render it worse than useless to the mariner. 

From whatever point it is first seen, this remarkable 
group of mountains cannot fail to impress the beholder 
with its grandeur and wild sublimity; but perhaps the 
most striking view is obtained when, in approaching 
from the west, the flattened summit of the Table Moun- 
tain appears in the clear sunset, like a long low line 
upon the horizon, its base still hidden by the curvature 
of the globe, while, as the vessel nears the land, the 
gigantic forms loom darkly against the eastern sky at 
daybreak. 

Far to the south stretch the bold headlands of Hout 


ay and other indentations of the coast, while imme- | 





dark precipices of the front of Table Mountain, sharply 
defined against the clear sky, or perhaps just fringed 
with a few sheets of white cloud, foretelling the rising of 
the south-east wind, while still more distant is the some- 
what lower “ Devil’s Peak,” forming the south-eastern 
limit of the Table valley. 

The long extended lines of cactus or prickly pear, 
and of the American aloe or agave, perhaps the most 
magnificent flowers in the world that could be used for 
the common purposes of fencing, are being swept away 
by the improvements of modern scientific farming. The 
hedges, it was found, took up room; an occasional snake, 
a few rats, and flights of pretty finches, found shelter in 
them; and now half the beauty of the first approach to 
Cape Town is sacrificed by the substitution of galvanised 
iron wire, which, however appropriate beside a railroad, 
seems here sadly out of place. 

The low black reefs of Green Point, broken by Three 
Anchor Bay, and a few other inlets used only by fishing- 
boats, lie next. Houses become more frequent and 
closely built. The old light-tower, with its double lantern, 
has been superseded by a new one with a brilliant 
revolving light, which, with a fixed one of the first class 
on “Robben Island,” and a red harbour light on 
*Mouille Point,” seem to offer to vessels making this 
dangerous coast during the night every safeguard that, 
in this respect, it is possible to provide. . It would, 
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however, be as well if some appliances for saving life, 
when wreck is unavoidable, could be devised and kept in 
readiness upon this fatal spot, where no life-boat can be 
of the slightest service.* 

Beyond are seen the stately nile of the newly 
erected Somerset Hospital—the Cliavonne battery, dis- 
mantled and half demolished to make way for the 
docks and breakwater commenced by H.R.H. Prince 
Alfred, in 1860; with the numerous workshops and 
dwellings so great an undertaking must call into 
existence around it—and under the lee of this, the 
patent slip belonging to those enterprising merchants, 
De Pass and Spence, with perhaps a first-class ocean 
steamer, or an Indiaman of more than a thousand tons 
burthen, high and dry upon it. On the slope of the 
Lion’s Tail are the burial-grounds of the Malay or 
Mohammedan community, and the quarries from which 
most of the stone used in building is supplied; while 
lower down are the cemeteries of the Dutch and English 
churches, and the plot of ground appropriated for the 
same purposes by the liberated Africans from Mozam- 
bique. 

The Amsterdam battery, soon to share the fate of the 
Chayonne, next appears; and beyond this the town 
begins to open, the first conspicuous building being the 
broad white-gabled Lutheran church in Strand Street, 
with the Scottish church and Mohammedan mosque a 
little higher up; while, followitig the curve of the shore, 
we behold the gas-works erected in 1843 or 1844, St. 
John’s Church, Rogge Bay; the Sailors’ Home; the offices 
of the Union Royal Mail Stéain-ship Cétipany, the 
Post-office, the long white line of public nuisances called 
the Shambles; and thé Castle and Imhoff battery; from 
which salutes aré fired ahd the flag of Higlaid floats, 


though its walls have béen breached by the navvy’s 
pickaxe, atid the railtoad fund right throtigh the 
defences. 

In the rear of these is the towi, laid out; 86 far as the 
ancient Dutch portion of it is concerned, in broad streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and leaving between 


them numerous squares. The largest of these is the 
Parade, surrounded by a double row of fir-trees, but now 
much encroached on by the railway station ; then comes 
Caledon Square, backed by the main barracks, formerly 
the stores of the Dutch East India Company ; the Market 
Square, in which is the town house, and Hotéentot Square, 
with the building originally used as a theatre, but now 
as a Lutheran chapel; while another, in a different part 
of the town, has been appropriated to dramatic purposes. 

The principal street (the old “ Heerengracht,” or 
gentleman’s walk, now Adderley Street) leads straight 
from the main jetty to the government gardens, with 
their long and pleasant avenues of shady oaks, near 
which are grouped the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
houses of the Legislative Assembly or Colonial Parlia- 
ment, the Courts of Justice, the Post-office, the 
Surveyor-General’s and other public offices, Government 
House, St. George’s Church (a copy of Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields), now called the Cathedral, St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the newly erected 
Museum and Library, the first of which possesses a rich 
collection, steadily increasing under the care of an 
accomplished naturalist, and the other lately enriched 
by the munificent donation of the library of Sir George 
Grey, a statue of whom is placed before the portico, so 
as to be visible from the avenue of the Botanic Gardens. 

Beyond these, upon the lower slopes of Table Mountain, 





* Tam happy to find that sinco this was written a ‘Green Point Life 
Association’ has been formed, and I sincercly trust it will be well 
supported. 
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or on the sides of the little rivulet issuing from the 
ravine that offers the only practicable ascent on the 
Cape Town side, are scattered the houses, orchards, 
orange groves, and vineyards of that beautiful portion of 
the suburbs rather indefinitely called “The Gardens;” and 
still farther on are the extensive plantations of fir and sil- 
ver trees, reaching almost to the very base of the immense 
buttresses, which seem to support the precipice, while the 
rugged slopes, as yet not utilised, are covered with pro- 
teas, with highly resinous wood and lovely flowers, from 
some of which, especially from those of the kind called 
sugar bush, I have known a lad collect nearly a pint 
of honey in little more than half-an-hour, while groves 
of the common red geranium, one specimen of which I 
measured more than twenty feet in height, ornament the 
banks of the little streamlets. 

The effect of an accidental fire, especially when these 
immense tracts of inflammable material are parched by 
the heat of the sun, and picnic parties wander at 
Christmas or the new year in search of the shadiest and 
coolest groves, in which to cook their coffee and al 
fresco tiffin, is grand in the extreme. . Day after day, the 
irresistible line of flame extends and advances—here 
creeping slowly from shrub to shrub, showing by day 
merely as & light blue smoke, or by night as a thin red 
line, and there; wheré the accumulated leaves and 
branches of the firstrées strew thé ground; raging and 
roaring in a mass of flame that defies the efforts of the 
hundreds of willing hands ¢élled out to stop thé progress 
of the conflagratién: Of one occasion I saw the whole 
top of Table Mountain sending up its tongues of flame 
and ¢louds of reddened and illuminated sinoke high into 
the midnight sky; and to beholdets froin thé séa it must 
have appeared like thé ertiption of & rolcatio. 

The steep dark froht of Tablé Moiititain, flanked on 
the north-west by the Lion's Hill, anid on the south-east 
by thé Dévil's Peak, fortis a grand and appropriate back- 
ground to thé picture so vividly impressed upon my 
memory, and so imperfectly described; while the pic- 
turesque groups about the jetties, the fishing or cargo 
boats passing to and fro, the vessels of all classes, from 
the humble colonial coaster to the first-class Indiaman 
or passage steamer, the condemned slaver, broken on the 
beach, the smart steam cruiser, or the ponderous war 
vessel under the flag of every possible nation, fill up the 
foreground. 

Upon the shore groups of Malays, in their conical hats, 
red kerchiefs, and loose garments, are seen working as 
porters, venders of fruit, waggon-drivers, or at various 
trades (always excepting that of blacksmith), and their 
priests, in turbans and flowing robes, are occasionally met, 
while their partners, more or less fair, promenade in 
slippers of coloured kid, dresses of silk or muslin, and 
jet black hair trussed upon gilded (or more rarely 
golden) arrows, and glittering with cocoa-nut oil, per- 
fectly oblivious of the dictum “Bene olet qui non 
olet.” 

Bullock-waggons, notwithstanding the competition of 
the railroad, still bring in the produce of the farms; 
but the real aboriginal wine-waggon, with wheels seven 
feet in height, for traction over the heavy sands, its long 
rough frame of poles carrying two or three leaguers or 
large casks of the precious grape juice, and its span of 
twenty tall and powerful long-horned oxen, is now a re- 
miniscence of the past, regretted only, by the ancient 
colonist, and by the artist who lingers fondly over such 
characteristic bits, and regrets that the advance of civil- 
isation should supersede them with broughams, phaetons, 
and other abominations span-new from Long Acre or the 
factories established in the Cape. 
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CAPE TOWN, 


The population of Cape Town, at the census of 1864, 
was, I believe, very slightly under thirty thousand. 
But it is time now to turn from our description to an 
event of which the closing scene is represented in our 
illustration, and which will still be long remembered 
in the colony. 

The recent arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh at the 
Cape, in commiand of H.M.S. “ Galatea,” serves only 
to recall more vividly the circumstances of his first 
visit, when a midshipman, in 1860. In the beginning 
of that year it was reported that Sir George Grey, 
on his return to Cape Town, would be accompanied 
by his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, then a midship- 
man on board the “ Huryalus.” Preparations were 
made to receive the royal visitor, and it was considered 
that, among other memorials, the inauguration of some 
public works would be most appropriate. The most 
important of these, the breakwater, which had been 
long in contemplation, was therefore put in hand at 
once. The opening of the Sailors’ Home, and the Public 
Library, were also arranged for this auspicious time. 
On Tuesday, the 24th July, as we well remember, the 
electric telegraph announced the arrival of H.M.S. “ Eury- 
alus” in Simon’s Bay, and the royal sailor was received 
with every loyal demonstration; flags with inscriptions of 
“welcome” were displayed, bon-fires and illuminations 
were kept up during the night, the merchant ships 
burned blue lights and signal rockets, but the men-of- 
war made no demonstration; to them he was but a mid- 
shipman, to the colonists he was the son of their loved 
and honoured Queen. On the 25th his Royal High- 
ness landed, saluted by the volunteer artillery, and an 
hour before noon started for Cape Town, escorted by the 
volunteer cavalry, and accompanied by his tutor, Major 
Cowell, and four midshipmen in a carriage, safely con- 
ducted over the sandy beaches by Mr. Kannemeyer, who 
thenceforth held the proud title of the royal whip. 

The triumphal entry into Cape Town, and the varied 
demonstrations which marked his stay there, will long be 
remembered by all who witnessed them. It was altogether 
an outburst of fresh loyalty, not to be surpassed by the en- 
thusiasm of his later reception. Flags by day and illumina- 
tions bynight kept upthe festal aspect of thetown. Among 
the latter, one of the most noticeable was the huge figure 
of a Dutch boer, hat in hand, welcoming the Prince to his 
homestead with the colonial salutation “ Dag mynheer ! 
kom binner” (Good day, mynheer, come in, or come ben, 
as the Scotch would say). The welcome at Graham’s 
Town was equally enthusiastic; and at Bloem Fontein, 
the capital of the Free State, a grand chasse of many 
thousand head of game, including the gnu or wildbeeste, 
blesbok, springbok, quagga, antelopes and ostriches, 
driven by a thousand Kafirs, afforded a novel excite- 
ment. The banners of the Free State bore the motto, 
“Loyal though discarded.” The many races of men at 
the Cape, including the Mohammedans, Malays, and 
Buddhist Chinamen, vied in demonstrations of loyalty. 
At one village the natives sang this refrain :— 

Siyabulisa, Alfred, Inkosi Yasebotwe. 
Siyabulisa, Alfred, Inkosi Yamengesi. 


Siyabulisa, Alfred, Inkosi Yaselwandhle. 
Siyabulisa, Alfred, Nyana we keween wetu. 


We salute thee, Alfred, Prince of the Royal House. 
We salute thee, Alfred, Prince of the English. 

We salute thee, Alfred, Prince of the Sea. 

We salute thee, Alfred, Son of our Queen. 
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And another couplet was added in honour of Sir George 


Grey, the Governor. At Aliwal North, Moshesh, the 
great chief of Basuto Land, rode out a mile and a half 
upon the flat to meet the Prince, who, halting his party, 
tode forward with Sir George to receive him, the royal 
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escort and surrounding crowd cheering and saluting as 
they met; nearly four thousand horsemen joined the 
cavalcade. The presence of Moshesh, and the visit to 
Cape Town of Sandilli, the Kafir chief, once formidable 
as a foe, gave augury of more peaceful times in South 
Africa. 





MARRIAGE OF HENRY VI AND MARGARET 
OF ANJOU. 


NCIENT illuminiations, which 

depict historical events, have 

recently become possessed of 

much additicrial interest to 

the public geterally, through 

the exhibitions of national por- 

traits. Hitherto their chief 

value has beén considered to 

® consist in thé correct repre- 

musenitation of the costume of 

ithe period which they display, 

though some well authenticated 

illuminations, such as that re- 

presented in the frontispiece 

to Horace Walpole’s “ Royal 

and Noble Authors,” from a 

MS. in the library at Lambeth 

Palace, have long since pos- 

sessed historical value. In 

that, Anthony Woodville, Earl 

Rivers, the queen’s brother, 

accompanied by Caxton, his 

printer, both kneeling, is de- 

picted in the act of presenting 

one of the earliest produc- 

we tions from the press of the 

latter, “The Dictes and Sayengis of Philosophers,” to 

Edward 1v. Behind the king stands the queen, and to 

the left of Edward is the Prince of Wales, afterwards 

the unfortunate Hdward v, of whom that illumination 
furnishes the only portrait known. 

The outline of an illumination of the period, given on 
the next pagé; and which forms a fitting supplement to 
our preceding illustrations of female diess, represents 
Henry vi in his twenty-fourth year. John Blakman, 
who knew him well at this period of his life, was em- 
ployed by Henry vil, some few years afterwards, to 
furnish personal recollections of his gentle disposition 
and purity of life, with a view to his canonisation. 
This record is given by Hearne, by way of appendix 
to John Bostock’s (Whethamstede’s) Chronicle, from 
1441 to 1460, published at Oxford in 1732; and here, 
whatever faults other historians may impute to him, we 
are informed that Henry vi “was a man of pure simplicity 
of mind, truthful in a remarkable degree, who never made 
a promise he did not keep, never knowingly did an 
injury to any one. Devout himself, he sought to cherish 
® love for religion in others; and, most decorous when 
attending public worship, he obliged his courtiers to 
enter the sacred edifice without swords or spears, and 
not to interrupt the devotion of others by conversing 
within its precincts. He considered sports and plea- 
sures of the world as frivolous, and devoted his leisure 
to reading his Bible and history. He delighted in 
female society, but blamed the low dresses then worn. 
‘Fie, fie, for shame,’ he would exclaim; ‘forsooth, ye 
be to blame.’ For himself, in his dress he was plain, 
and would not wear the shoes with the upturned points, 
then so much in fashion, and considered the distin- 
guishing mark of a man of quality.” 
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Extravagance in dress was one of the characteristics 
of the age; but the young king’s example gave it a 
salutary check, which even spread to Paris, at that time 
part of the king’s dominions. According to Monstrelet, 
“the ladies laid aside their long trains to their gowns, 
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“natural graces that extinguish art,” and all historical 
evidence fully bears out the assertion. ‘“ She was the 
most accomplished of her age, both in body and mind,” 
and “one of the most beautiful women in Europe.” 
William Botoner dit Wyrcester, the contemporary 
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and in lieu of them had deep borders of furs of miniver, 
marten, and others, or of velvet and various articles, of 
great breadth.” The queen’s bridesmaids, in our illus- 
tration, give, perhaps, the earliest specimen of this 
sensible alteration in woman’s dress; and, whether or 
not on the occasion of her marriage Margaret had regard 
to the king’s well-known pure and simple tastes, the 
costume in which she then appeared may be said to 
have maintained itself, subject to the fluctuations of 
fashion, up to our day. The female figure to the left of 
the bishop has on her head one of those “ hoods of a 
circular form,” mentioned by Monstrelet, “half an ell 
or three quarters high, gradually tapering to the top’—a 
fashion which had reached the height of absurdity but 
a few years previously, when Isabella of Bavaria, queen of 
Charles v1 of France, wore these hoods of such a length 
that the doorways of some of the royal palaces were 
obliged to be made higher and wider, that she might be 
enabled to go through them. 

In the apocryphal scene in which Suffolk demands 
the hand of Margaret from King Regnier, before Angiers, 
for Henry, the princess’s personal beauty is set forth as 





| authority. 


annalist, says, “In the twenty-third year of King 
Henry vi, he married the Princess Margaret, the 
daughter of the King of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
in the Abbey of Titchfield, in the county of Southampton.” 
This was on the 22nd of April, 1445, and the ceremony 
was performed by the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Cardinal Beaufort, the great-uncle of the king, and the 
guardian of his infancy. Margaret, who was a woman 
of undaunted spirit, soon gained an ascendency over her 
husband, and during the Wars of the Roses she is ever 
one of the most prominent figures in the scene. In 
our more peaceful times such a sovereign as Henry, 
with his simple manners and deeply rooted love of 
religion, morality, and literature, might have been a 
blessing to the nation, but in those troublous days these 
qualities were less appreciated for the kingly office. To 
counteract these defects and weaknesses of his character 
Cardinal Beaufort selected Margaret for his future 
queen, and, looking back after the long lapse of ages, we 
are bound to admit that, with all her faults, she was ab 
least pre-eminently qualified to fill the high position with 
She fully shared his sufferings, and made 
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the most vigorous attempts to retrieve his fortunes, 
enduring exile and poverty cheerfully, submitting to 
innumerable perils by land and sea, and a long im- 
risonment, finally dying at Dampierre, near Saumur, 
jn 1481, in poverty, having made over her rights to the 
duchies of Anjou, Lorraine, and Bar, and the county of 
Provence, to reimburse Louis x1 the 50,000 crowns he 
had paid to Edward tv for her ransom in 1475. The 
battle of Tewkesbury, resulting in the final overthrow of 
the hopes of the House of Lancaster, was fought on 
the 4th of May, 1471; the Prince of Wales, whilst flying 
from the field, was slain, and Margaret and the young 
Princess of Wales taken prisoners. At first she was 
kept in ward at Windsor; but Edward Iv had her re- 
moved to Wallingford in the following January, and on 
the 8th of that month Sir John Paston writes to his 
mother: “As for Queen Margaret, I understand that 
she is removed from Windsor to Wallingford, nigh to 
Ewelm, my Lady of Suffolk’s place in Oxfordshire.” 
She was thus committed to the custody of the Duchess 
of Suffolk, her former favourite, and the king made her 
an allowance of five marks per week for her mainte- 
nance. 

Margaret of Anjou founded, in 1449, St. Bernard and 
St. Margaret’s College, Cambridge, which, being after- 
wards further endowed by the queen of Edward tv, then 
received its present appellation of Queens’ College. In 
the year 1440 Henry vi founded Eton College. ‘“ Fond 
of encouraging youth in the path of virtue,” says his 
panegyrist, Blakman, “he would frequently converse 
familiarly with the scholars from his College of Eton, 
where they visited his servants at Windsor. He gene- 
rally concluded with words to this effect: ‘Be good 
lads, meek and docile, and attend to your religion,’ 
adding always a present of money.” Within three 
years, in 1443, he also founded King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Besides these, Henry liberally assisted Arch- 
bishop Chicheley’s foundation at Oxford, and was also 
a benefactor to Winchester College. 

Another curious illustration of the royal and court 
costume of the period is the well-known tapestry pre- 
served in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. Henry vi is there 
represented surrounded by his courtiers, Cardinal Beau- 
fort and the Duke of Gloucester being the most pro- 
minent. The face of the kneeling figure of the king in 
this tapestry bears a strong resemblance to that given 
in the illumination above, though the cast of countenance 
is somewhat more sad and serious. 


Leisure Hour, Nov. 2, 1867.) 





CAUGHT IN THE RAIN. 


On a pleasant blue-sky morning we started for Waterton 
on business of a special kind. The day seemed propitious 
for an agreeable outing ; hardly a cloud was to be seen, 
while a cool breeze from the north tempered the heat, 


which for some days past had been oppressive. The 
omnibus for Waterton halts at the Mansion House at 
about half-past ten, and arrives at the end of its ten 
miles journey—nobody can say when. As we rolled 
sluggishly along through city and suburb, picking up 
passengers here and there, the aspect of the weather 
underwent an ominous change—the wind veered round 
tothe west; the dry breeze became odorous of moisture ; 
a dull brown rack came creeping up from the horizon, 
which by degrees covered the whole sky, bringing with 
it unmistakable premonitions of a downfall. The down- 
fallcame modestly enough at first, in a fine thin sprinkle, 
beneficial to young growing plants, but rather annoy- 
ing to elderly gentlemen who happen to be outside 
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passengers. We had to descend and get inside to escape a 
soaking ; and when the crawling machine, after a devious, 
and, to us, unintelligible route, reached its destination, 
the clock had struck one, and Jupiter Pluvius had taken 
possession of the day. How it did rain, to be sure! 
The broad market-place of Waterton was one collection 
of puddles. Beyond ourselves and steaming hacks, there 
was not a soul to be seen—not a single door stood open ; 
the very shops had shut out the damp public, and we 
were fain to take shelter in the “Thistle and Boots,” 
where the omnibus stopped—somebody observing that it 
was the best inn in the place. 

Waterton’s best inn, to give it its best character, is not 
a desirable place for punctilious travellers. A voice—we 
could not descry its owner—directed us up the stairs to 
the right ; and, having obeyed the voice, we were landed 
in a huge room, big enough to accommodate some hun- 
dred guests, and delightfully furnished with thirteen 
tables, of all possible sizes and shapes; forty-three 
chairs, no two apparently of the same pattern; a hugo 
black leather screen, veiling a recess in which stood a 
bagatelle board, and about half a cart-load of dust equit- 
ably distributed over the various articles. Not that the 
decorations had been forgotten. In cracked glass cases 
there were a couple of stuffed foxes, which had evi- 
dently died of the mange, their fur having fallen off in 
patches, and a group of stuffed partridges in as forlorn 
a condition as to feathers. On the side-board stood an 
enormous cut-glass candelabrum, thrusting out eight 
stumps of arms, not one of which would ever hold 
candle more; and on the walls hung five grand speci- 
mens of the dark masters, in frames of black moulding, 
and so dark that it might have puzzled Herr Wagner 
himself to declare whether they were portraits or 
landscapes. 

The rain still poured down in torrents, and the idea 
of prosecuting our business had to be abandoned. 
Meanwhile there was no escape from the “Thistle and 
Boots ;” the omnibus would not start for return before 
the evening, and the nearest railway station was a mile 
off. It was cold and shivery; but the big stove had 
been dressed in coloured shavings for the summer, ban- 
ishing the prospect of w fire. What to do to pass the 
time? We had brought no book, and the house had 
none to offer us—nothing readable at all, save a greasy 
sheet of the “ Advertiser,” four days old. We pull aside 
the screen and begin to knock about the bagatelle balls, 
and get our hands black with dust and our throat half 
stifled, and have to desist. Then we con the dark 
masters, getting on a chair to examine them, and make 
out that one is a portrait of somebody, though we 
had taken it for a landscape—the mass of dark green 
to the right being only a curtain, and not a forest, as 
we had imagined. Emboldened by this discovery, we 
venture a little farther. On the sideboard, together 
with the candelabra, are a couple of big vases of coarse 
pottery ; we plunge a hand into one which lacks acover, 
and draw forth a bunch of tickets, of which the vase 
contains some hundreds; most of them are blank cards, 
but a good proportion of them are inscribed with cha- 
racters significant enough, and sufficiently explanatory 
of the purpose they serve; from the quaint stiffness of 
the writing, and the abbreviations used, they have 
a rather cabalistic appearance: thus, one is marked 
“bot. gin,” another “goos,” a third “bot. rum,” a 
fourth “plums for puddin,” and a fifth “ bot. brandy.” 
It is plain enough that this is the vase of fortune, by 
means of which the good things for Christmas cheer 
are allotted to the winners, when that festive season 





comes round. We are glad to be reminded of the merry 
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time, and try to picture the jovial scene when this dusty 
barn of a place is decked with holly and mistletoe, and 
when the yule-log burns in the now empty grate. 

Having exhausted the interior, we are driven to take 
post at the window, to see if anything is going on out- 
side. Waterton is an arborous town, rejoicing in a 
number of fine trees, whose tall umbrageous tops nod 
above the houses, and stretch away in leafy avenues 
towards the country. Their aspect is specially inviting, 
and, but for the ruthless down-pour, we should be out 
among them, and pushing our explorations right and 
left. There is no sound of industry in the place; no- 
thing to be heard but the whirr of the down-dashing 
rain and the plashing of the puddles; and nothing is to 
be seen but the quiet house-fronts and the dark-green 
trees waving over them. SBy-and-by there is a very 
small diversion, in the shape of a lean, long-backed, snuff- 
coloured dog of no particular breed, who comes crawl- 
ing up the street with his tail between his legs, while 
his bloodshot eyes glance in all directions in search of 
some open door; he makes a sudden dash towards our 
hostel, and we lose sight of him. Then a chaise-and- 
pair rattles by at full speed, an event that elicits some 
signs of life from the houses opposite, some few faces 
pecring out above the white window-blinds, and quickly 
vanishing again. Then a surly-looking tramp, who 
sucks at a short pipe, comes butting with his head 
against the storm, followed by his weary wife, splashing 
after him under a sackful of sundries, half as big as 
herself. For the next half-hour there is nothing more; 
and, while waiting for something, we become aware of 
a distant sound of many voices, all vocal together— 
“forty talking like one:” it proceeds from some distant 
tap-room, where the lieges of Waterton are boosing over 
their pipes, amidst an outflow of clamour and jargon 
that must be deafening in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Having wearied of the front view, we turn to the 
rear window, to see what that may afford. This window 
“ gives,” as the French say, on the stable-yard, court- 
yard, and out-offices, The court-yard is divided from 
the stables by a long shed, under whose shelter thera 
lies in state the body of a deceased omnibus, which has 
parted with its twelve insides for ever, and has parted 
with a good deal besides, the driver’s seat having van- 
ished, as also one of the fore-wheels, the place of which 
is occupied by an old cask. It is all over with the poor 
old ’bus; decomposition has set in, and it is fast going 
to the dogs. One might moralise over its fate; but 
where’s the useP Mors omnibus communis, and even 
omnibuses have to succumb. ‘To the left of the shed 
there is a low window with diamond casements, and in- 
side sits the old dame who laid our dirty cloth for us, 
She is within ten feet of us as we stand, and we can but 
note that she appears in grievous case; she is, in fact, 
shedding tears as fast “as the Arabian trees their medi- 
cinal gum,” and considerably faster—the briny streams 
coursing down her wrinkled face in sufficient abundance 
to make, as Hood has it, “ eye-water in the sea.” But 
we make no demand on her account upon the sympa- 
thies of the reader; the old lass is only peeling onions 
at a rather vigorous rate, and will soon be done with 
them and her tears together. We cannot help wishing 
that she would stir her stumps just for a moment, and 
let into her warm kitchen that poor, lean, snuff-coloured 
mongrel aforesaid, who has coiled himself up on her 
doorstep, probably attracted by the savoury odours 
within, and is doing the shivers in a style that posi- 
tively makes one’s teeth chatter to look at him. Under 
the shed there is a family of fowls, a barn-door cock and 


CAUGHT IN THE RAIN. 
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five hens, all emphatically in the dumps, chanticleer 
himself being specially crest-fallon, his long tail-feathers 
being swilled to a point and draggling in the mud. He 
makes a desperate attempt now and then at a strut and 
a crow, but it won’t do—the conceit has been washed 
out of him, and his note of defiance sounds more like a 
croak of complaint. The hens, on their part, have given 
in, and taken to contemplation on one leg, and perhaps 
to envying a couple of white ducks who, in a state of 
hilarious excitement, run waddling hither and thither, 
spooning up. with their long bills the contents of a thou- 
sand little runnels and puddles, and fluttering and 
quacking with delight. At an open stable-door, a man 
of any age you like, whose garb is made up of two pairs 
of stockings—one on his legs and one on his arms—a 
red waistcoat, and corduroy shorts, stands pottering 
among a mixed collection of horse-gear—straps, breech- 
ings, bridles, bearing-reins, bits, curbs, snaffles, and what 
not, all suspended from the door-posts. He rubs, he 
polishes, he stretches, he pulls them this way and that; 
and then he puts his hands in his pockets and stands 
upright and looks at them, and gives his head a toss, 
as much as to say they are butasorry lot. Aftera 
pause he pulls them about over again, ending by taking 
them all down, and, in a decidedly disrespectful way, 
jerking the whole of them into an empty manger. Then 
he takes a short pipe and small pouch from his pocket, 
fills, and lights the weed, and, with his back to one door- 
post and his heels to another, falls to meditation. 

But now—unexpected good fortune! there is a lull 
in the storm—the clouds part overhead, and a cheerful 
gleam, suggestive of sunshine, lights up the town. We 
are successful in borrowing an umbrella from the land- 
lord, and sally forth. The old church, to which we are 
bound in the first instance, stands a full mile from the 
market-place, and completely out-of sight of the town. 
As we go squashing along over the spongy pathways of 
mingled sand and gravel, we have a pleasant idea of the 
delights of church-going on Sundays enjoyed by the 
Waterton people; but we do not realise them to their 
full extent; for that illusive gap in the clouds is sud- 
denly closed up, a thunderous gloom broods over the 
whole sky, and down comes the rain again in a veritable 
deluge. We have left the town behind, and are forced 
to skurry for shelter to a small cluster of low buildings 
by the road-side. Here we come upon an open shed, 
which is a wheelwright’s workshop, and we lose no 
time in getting under cover. An old man, who must 
have passed the allotted threescore and ten, is busy, we 
were going to say, but he is anything but that—he is, 
in a most deliberate manner, going through the cere 
mony of painting a new wheel, the work of his own 
hands. Willing to acquire knowledge of any sort, wo 
put him through his catechism on the subject of wheels, 
the old fellow replying with perfect readiness, and gar- 
rulously enlightening our ignorance of the mysteries of 
his craft. But he has a grievance, or rather two griev- 
ances, which trouble his philosophy, old as he is; one 
is comparatively a new one, and is based on the rise in 
the price of varnish and gold size, which he says is all 
out of his pocket, because he gets no more for his wheels 
than he did when varnish was cheap. The other trouble 
is of older date, and, we suspect, has brought its com- 
pensations with it; it is that he “never had no luck” 
in all his life—* wasn’t born to it, as a body may say;” 
that he has seen “lots of fellows” make money and get 
on one way or another, while he has had to stick to 
wheel-making all his life. ‘ But there,” he wisely ob- 
serves, “if a man don’t win a fortin, he can’t make a 
fool of himself in spending it—that’s one comfort. I 
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manages to rub on somehow, and ’twill all be the same 
thing a hundred years hence.” We congratulate him 
on the practical wisdom of this sentiment; but some- 
how he is slow in accepting the congratulation, and it is 

Jain would even now prefer what he calls “a slice of 
luck” to all the wisdom of the ancients. 

The rain abates a little, and, taking leave of the old 
wheeler, we wade back to the “ Thistle and Boots,” where, 
during our absence, some attempt has been made to get 
the big room free of dust, and to put the lumbering 
furniture in some kind of order. ‘We call for tea, and 
while we are taking it the bus that brought us in the 
morning is dragged into the street, by way of informing 
all whom it may concern that the return journey will 
shortly be undertaken. We learn on inquiry that it 
will start again at a quarter to seven, and, the fates per- 
mitting, will arrive at the Mansion House somewhere 
about ten o’clock, We are not fascinated with the 
prospect before us, and at length make up our minds to 
dare the rain and run for the railway station, distant 
about a mile. A quarter of an hour lands us on the 
platform, where we find the surly-looking tramp and 
his forlorn wife waiting for the parliamentary train. 
The man is still sucking at his pipe, while the weary 
woman, her ponderous bundle at her feet, is making a 
meal from a round lump of bead; years of misery are 
in her face, which is scarred all over with the marks of 
ill-usage; but there is no trace of tears. 

A twenty minutes’ run by rail, instead of a three- 
hours’ crawl by omnibus, enables us to reach home in 
seasonable time. When Watcrton (so we have called our 
village) next * goes in” fora day’s ducking, all we have 
to say is, may we not be there to seo! 





THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 
IL 


ContINUING our notice of General Grey’s volume, two or 
three brief extracts will afford glimpses of the prudent 
and dignified manner in which from the first the Prince 
conducted himself in public as well as domestic life. 
Writing to his father in April 1841; “All I can say 
about my political position is, that I study the politics 
of the day with great industry, and resolutely hold 
myself aloof from all parties (fortfahre mich von allen 
Parteien frei zu halten). I take active interest in all 
national institutions and associations. I speak quite 
openly with the Ministers on all subjects, so as to obtain 
information, and meet on all sides with much kindness. 

IT endeavour quietly to be of as much use to 
Victoria in her position as I can.” 

Throughout life the royal husband acted on the prin- 
ciple that he must “ sink his individual existence in that 
of the Queen.” 

Slowly, but surely acting on that principle, did he 
establish his position; and so entirely was it recognised 
by the Queen herself, so unreservedly and confidingly 
did she throw herself upon her husband’s support, 
relying in all questions of difficulty on his judgment, 
and acting in all things by his advice, that when 
suddenly bereaved of that support her sense of the loss 
which she had sustained as Queen found expression in 
the pathetic words, “that it would now be, in fact, the 
beginning of a new reign !” 

Nothing could be more admirable than the principles 
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on which the Prince guided his relations towards general 
society. 

From the moment of his establishment in the English 
palace as the husband of the Queen, his object was to 
maintain, and, if possible, eyen raise the character of the 
Court. With this view he knew that it was not enough 
that his own conduct should be in truth free from 
reproach—no shadow of a shade of suspicion should by 
possibility attach to it. He knew that in his position 
every action would be scanned—not always, possibly, in a 
friendly spirit; that his goings-out and comings-in 
would be watched, and that in every society, however 
little disposed to be censorious, there would always be 
found some prone, were an opening afforded, to exag- 
gerate and even to invent stories against him, and to 
put an uncharitable construction on the most innocent 
acts. ‘From the first, therefore, he laid down strict, 
not to say severe rules, for his own guidance. He 
imposed a degree of restraint and self-denial upon his 
own movements, which could not but have been irksome 
had he not been sustained by a sense of the advantage 
which the Throne would derive from it. He denied 
himself the pleasure—which, to one so fond as he was of 
personally watching and inspecting every improvement 
that was in progress, would have been very great—of 
walking at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was accom- 
panied by his equerry. He paid no visits in general 
society. His visits were to the studio of the artist, to 
museums of art or science, to institutions for good and 
benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from him, or his 
presence, could tend to advance the real good of the 
people, there his horses might be seen waiting; never 
at the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could take 
no liberty with his name. He loved to ride though all 
the districts of London where building and improve- 
ments were in progress, more especially when they were 
such as would conduce to the health or recreation of the 
working classes; and few, if any, knew so well, or took 
such interest as he did, in all that was being done, at 
any distance east, west, north, or south of the great 
city—from Victoria Park to Battersea—from the 
Regent’s Park to the Orystal Palace, and far beyond. 
‘He would frequently return,’ the Queen says, ‘to 
luncheon at a great pace,’ and would always come 
through the Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally 
was at that time, with that bright, loving smile with 
which he ever greeted her; telling her whero he had 
been, what new buildings he had seen, what studios, etc., 
he had visited. Riding for mere riding’s sake he dis- 
liked, and said, ‘Hs ennuwyirt mich so.” (It bores me 
80). 

“There were some, undoubtedly, who would gladly 
have seen his conduct the reverse of all this, with whom 
he would have been more popular, had he shared habi- 
tually and indiscriminately in the gaicties of the 
fashionable world—had he been a regular attendant at 
the race-course ;—had he, in short, imitated the free 
lives, and even, it must be said, the vices of former 
generations of the Royal Family. But the country 
generally knew how to estimate and admire the beauty 
of domestic life, beyond reproach, or the possibility of 
reproach, of which the Queen and he set so noble an 
éxample. It is this which has been the glory and the 
strength of the Throne in our day, and which has won 
for the English Court the love and veneration of the 


| British people, and the respect of the world. Above 


all, he has set an example for his children, from which 
they may be sure they can never deviate without falling 
in public estimation, and running the risk of undoing 
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the work which he has been so instrumental in accom- 
plishing.” 

The Prince disliked the dirt and smoke, and still 
more the late hours of London; and the Queen records 
of herself that she soon began to share his love of the 
couutry. In an entry in her journal written in 1840, she 
says :—“I told Albert that formerly I was ‘too happy to 
go to London and wretched to leave it ; and now, since the 
blessed hour of my marriage, and still more’ since the 
summer, I dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, 
and could be content and happy never to go to town, 
This pleased him. The solid pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, 
yet merry life in the country, with my inestimable hus- 
band and friend, my all in all, are far more durable than 
the amusements of London, though we don’t despise or 
dislike these sometimes.” 

As years went on, this preference for the country on 
the part of the Queen grew stronger and stronger, 
‘till residence in London became positively distasteful 
to her.” Her Majesty says in a note that it was also in- 
jurious to her health, as she suffered much from the 
extreme weight and thickness of the atmosphere, which 
gave her the headache. Residence in London was, in 
fact, “‘ only made endurable by having her beloved hus- 
band at her side to share with her and support her in 
the irksome duties of court receptions and state cere- 
monials.” The Prince, however, was always anxious that 
the Queen should spend as much of her time as she 
could in London, though the sacrifice to him was so great. 

From the irksomeness of court life in London, the 
yearly sojourn at Balmoral at a later period gave more 
complete relief. Of their life in the Highlands it has 
pleased the Queen to preserve more circtimstantial 
account in a separate volume of memoranda. 

When the Princess Royal was born, “for a moment 


only,” the Queen says, “was he disappointed at its* 


being a daughter and not ason. During the time the 
Queen was laid up, his care and devotion,” the Queen 
records, “ were quite beyond expression.” He was con- 
tent to sit by her in a darkened room, to read to her or 
write for her.. A memorandum by her Majesty says :— 

“No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed 
to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her 
bed or sofa into the next room. For this purpose he 
would come instantly, when sent for, from any part of 
the house. As years went on, and he became over- 
whelmed with work (for his attentions were the same 
in all the Queen’s subsequent confinements), this was 
often done at much inconvenience to himself, but he ever 
came with a sweet smile on his face. ‘In short,’ the 
Queen adds, ‘ his care of her was like that of a mother, 
nor could there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious 
nurse.’ ” 

The volume closes with the first year of her Majesty’s 
married life: the next will probably commence with an 
account of the Princess Royal’s christening, in the be- 
ginning of 1841. Two engravings by William Holl, 
of Prince Albert at the age of four, and Prince Albert 
at the age of twenty, are beautifully executed. 

In laying down the book we cannot refrain from com- 
mending the good taste and good feeling of General 
Grey as the compiler. His lack of experiences a book- 
maker is amply compensated by his warm appreciation 
of all that was noblest and best in the subject of the 
memoir. It appears that the continuation of the work is 
intrusted to a professional man of letters. We only 
hope that he will follow the example of General Grey in 
so far as to keep in prominence the points in the 
Prince’s character and history which were of enduring 
and universal interest. 
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FaRaDay.—No man was ever more entirely unselfish, or 
more entirely beloved. Modest, truthful, candid, he had the 
true spirit of a philosopher and of a Christian ; for it may be 
said of him, in the words of the father of English poetry— 

‘* Gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.”* 
The cause of science would meet with fewer enemies, its dis. 
coveries would command a more ready assent, were all its 
votaries imbued with the humility of Michael Faraday.—Times, 
[ Faraday, born Sept. 22,1791, died 25th August, 1867. A me. 
moir, with portrait, appeared in “The Leisure Hour,” No. 416.] 


BLACKFRIARS Brip@gE.—The blocks of Portland stone re 
covered after being more than a century under water are ina 
state of most perfect preservation, and some of them will be 
used again in the new structure. While removing one of the 
Surrey piers, two foundation stones of black slate were brought 
to light. One of them is evidently a stone that was laid with 


all pomp and ceremonial, while the other and smaller one found , 


near it was as evidently stowed away on the same day, but 
prior to the ceremonial, by some master workman, who took 
this advantage of his opportunity to hand down his name to 
posterity. The clear cut inscription on the first says :—“On 
the 23rd day of June, 1761, in the first year of the reign of 
King George 111, the first stone of this the first pier was laid 
by Sir Robert Ladbroke, Knt., and President of the Honourable 
Committee for carrying this bridge into execution. . Robert 
Mylne, Architect ; Joseph Dixon, mason.” ‘The second stone 
says :— On the 23rd day of June, 1761, in the first year of the 
reign of King George 111, the first stone of this pier was laid 
by Joseph Dixon, master mason to this bridge.” 


IntanD Revenve.—In the last financial year, ending with 
March 1867, Excise revenue of the amount of £13,706,558 was 
collected in England, £4,463,169 in Scotland, £3,536,953 in 
Treland. For stamps £8,190,512 in England, £835,780 in Scot- 
Jand, £587,055 in Ireland. For income-tax, £4,872,660 in 
England, £499,880 in Scotland, £370,038 in Ireland. For land 
and assessed taxes, £3,280,190 in England, and £217,919 in 
Scotland; Ireland has no assessed taxes. The amount paid 
for salaries and other expenses of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment in the year was £1,313,500. 


THE Hours or Lasour.—The new Workshop Regulation Act 
regulates the hours of labour for children, young persons, and 
women employed in workshops. It states that by the Factory 
Act of the present year provision was made, among other things, 
for regulating the hours during which children, young persons, 
and women are permitted to labour in any manufacturing process 
conducted in an establishment where fifty or more persons are 
employed, and that protection should be afforded as tothe hoursof 
labour to children, young persons,and women working in smaller 
establishments, and also that provision must be made respect 
ing the employment of a fan or other mechanical means for the 
prevention of the inhalation of dust by workmen in processes of 
grinding. The statute is to be cited as “The Workshop Regu- 
lation Act.” | Subject to the exceptions mentioned in the first 
schedule annexed to the Act, no child under eight years of age 
is to be employed in any handicraft ; no child is to be employed 
on any one day for a period of more than six hours and a half, 
and such employment is to be between the hours of six in the 
morning and eight at night; no young person or woman in any 
handicraft during any period of twenty-four hours for more 
than twelve hours, with intervening periods for taking meals 
and rest amounting in the whole to not less than one hour and 
a half—and such employment is to take place between the 
hours of five in the morning and nine at night. No child, 
young’ person, or woman is to be employed in any handicraft on 
Sunday or after two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, except in 
cases where not more than five persons are employed in the 
same establishment and where such employment consists in 
making articles to be sold by retail on the premises, or in 
repairing articles of a like nature to those sold by retail on the 
premises. No child under eleven years is to be employed in 
grinding in the meial trades or in fustian cutting. Penalties 
are to be levied for offences, and power is given to the officers 
to enter the workshops. There are regulations as to attend- 
ance at schools, and parents are to cause their children to 
attend under a penalty of twenty shillings foreach offence. A 
sum may be paid for schooling and deducted from wages. Other 
provisions relate to the local authorities, inspectors, and as to 
the working of the Act. 
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